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THE AUTHOR IN HIS STUDY. 
HEAR THE VOICE OF THE POOR. 

‘In the recesses of his luxurious saloons, Wealth has 
heard a voice appalling—the cry of the Poor. This is 
the greatest fact of our age. The peace of selfish 
luxury is at an end. It looks around, and finds nothing 
but the wild sea of distressed humanity, threatening 
terrible things. How shall Wealth escape this great 
danger—how still down these stormy menaces? Verily, 
by opening his heart in time to the claims of the lowly, 
and remembering that they are his fellow-creatures.’ 

Tat-tat-tat. Author. Well, what is it? Author's 
wife. Excuse me, my dear, but I have just received a 
circular mentioning that a subscription is to be made 
for coals to our poor neighbours, as many are starving 
from cold at this inclement season; and I wish to know 
what you think of contributing. I suppose we can’t 
get off without giving something. 

Author (angrily). My dear, how could you interrupt 
me about such a business? You know it is all osten- 
tation which makes people subscribe to public charities. 
Nobody shall ever see any charity of mine paraded, I 
can assure you. You have disturbed me in the very 
beginning of one of my most eloquent papers. Do, 
pray, leave me again, my dear, and allow me to lock 
myself in. [Exit lady. 

Let me see now—Wealth has heard the outcry of the 
indignant poor, and from his innermost and most vo- | 
luptuous retirements. Yes. Well, to resume. ‘ Let us 
picture to ourselves the contrast between well-housed 
affluence and -houseless misery. It is a winter night. 
The cold rain deluges the streets. The lord of thou- 
sands, retired to his drawing-room, has fairyland around 
him. The superbly-furnished and decorated apartment 
is filled with light. Accomplished daughters regale 
him with delicious music. The finest productions of 
the literary intellect of the day are strewed on the 
tables. Servants are ready to fly at his nod. Ten 
yards from this scene, on the rain-bleached pavement, 
shivers a wretch who has no home. He is 
qualified even for the union. Not a friend 
upon him; not an open door to receive him; 
only stand there and endure, and brood on 
thoughts which the rich little wot of. When 
in the eye of nature and of religion are equal, s' 
circumstances so different, are we to 
heart of the poor man turns to bitterness 
more fortunate fellow, and that he feels as if 
which is not his friend is his enemy?’ 

Rather effectively put, I think. [Jdles for a 
minutes among some papers.| What is that? 
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weeks in his life, and whose wife is always just a month 
confined, and has ever since been in the greatest dis- 
tress for common necessaries. Certainly not a farthing 
shall he get from me. Can’t he work, as I do? 

Well, to it again. ‘It is the inherent hard-hearted- 
ness of the rich which now forms thé peculiar danger 
of the commonwealth. They hear this terrible voice, 
but they regard it not. Never having known want 
themselves, they are unable to appreciate its hardships 
in others. They know not the needs and the wishes of 
the poor. Many act as the positive oppressors of that 
class. Hence arises an accumulation of wrath against 
the affluent generally, which, if not timeously diminished 
or checked, must ere long burst on them like a pent-up 
torrent. It is remarkable how different is the conduct 
of the poor to each other. While the rich man holds off, 
and does nothing, the wretched neighbour breaks his 
last crust, and gives away a part.’ 

Tat-tat-tat. Another interruption. "What is the 
matter now? Servant. Sir, here is Mr Boreham come 
upon business. He says he can’t go away without see- 
ing you. [Door opened : enter a respectable neighbour. ] 

Mr Boreham. I have taken the liberty of calling, sir, 
on account of a matter in which many of us in this 
town feel a deep interest. You are perhaps aware of the 
accident that happened last week amongst our fisher- 
men—three men lost, two of them leaving widows with 
(in all) thirteen children, and one who was the sole 
stay of a widowed mother. It is a crying case; for these 
poor people have at this moment not a particle of food 
in their houses, except what they get from the miserable 
people of their own sort, all of whom, as you know, are 
so poor, in consequence of their dissolute habits, that 
they have too little for themselves. A few of us have 
commenced a subscription, and I have come to afford 
you an opportunity of giving your mite. We are get- 
ting on very well. There is Sir J. W., a sovereign; 
Squire T., two guineas; the rector, a sovereign; Lady 
Bountiful, five pounds; and soon. The smallest sum, 
however, will be acceptable. 

Author. Why, really, Mr Boreham, I have so many 
claims upon me, that I am obliged to practise great 
self-denial in the luxury of giving. It is a sad plight 
that these poor people are in, and I am sincerely sorry 
-for them. But I can’t help it. I must draw a line 
somewhere, sir. Yes, I must draw a line. ‘ 

Mr B. Why, very little would suffice, sir; say half-a- 
crown, or a shilling. I am loath to go away without 
having got something. 

Author. Not a doit, sir. I must wish you good 
morning. [Mr Boreham having departed,| What a fool 
that man must be to come to a literary man for money. 
Why, doesn’t he know we are all as penniless as rats? 
Besides, I am really tired of these poor men who are 


always suffering from accidents, leaving never fewer 


for old clothes and half-crowns. A horrid good-for- 
nothing wretch, who never has kept a situation three | [IIIs 


your will boo quest 


*t torment me, woman, or I shall 


aren't you? Heaven aid the 
has no mind to it! Ech! 


show that, whereas there is a 


phat queries the use of the word ‘ author’ in 
Tsons may do s0, it is as well to mention 


object is to 


diatribes against whole classes of his fellow-countrymen, 


LIFE IN THE BACKWOODS. 


THE LUMBERER AND THE SETTLER IN THE BUSH. 
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| than six children each. I must see to get on with the hearts of the rich. From 
| paper. hys, from the streets and lanes 
| * Amongst the causes of the neglect shown by h every haunt of misery, come 
| respect to the poor, we must reckon yaffer, There is a gathering of 
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| contrivances for anchoring and eatchin 
it, excepting the oceans, either of salt | Miliiting boards, with the men, who appe 
which surround Canada, and where to logs 
hopeless starvation and death; figure 
towering to the clouds, gloomy and Titan 
their vast arms to the skyey influences, 
twilight of mid-day, at whose enormous 
of bushes, almost as high as your head, 
progress without the pioneer axe; ora 
swamp for miles together renders it nece 
from one fallen monarch of the wood o 
and prostrate bole of another, | 
nge into the mud and water whig | 
lence reigning, disturbed only 
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land, rocky and uneven, or a hundred 
night, dark, dismal, and dange through 
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or skins. Here you are in the lumberer’s winter home | he | 
—I cannot call him woodman; it would disgrace the | showed themselves—his location upon one hundred acres. 
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a gentle woodman, and you need not sing sweetly to institution in England could afford; but circumstances 
that tree. obliged him, at the early age of twenty-five, to turn his 
dwelling is the hall—the common hall— bush,” as a 
roth pm a yee I presume that | sole provision. partner of his cares, equally well 
stance as off habiliments or ablu- | educated, and of an ancient family, by the death of her 
scurs: they roll themselves in a blanket | father, who was high in office in his country’s service, 
ly have one; and as to water, i equally unprovided for. Their first undertak- 
it during the summer, tha’ to clear an acre or two of the forest, and crop 
f the year unintentionally. grain and potatoes; then to build a log-house. 
universal rifle or fowling-pie s the | 
ar, or a deer now and then. 
w in winter, and up ¢ mtaining not more than or five families— |} 
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vers, in times when that politic and hard- 
ing little trowel-tailed race owned his property, 
had seen the value of collecting the waters of the brook. 


ining ; 
author himself is amus- 
and boasts that the opinions 


perience, 

select an arduous and complicated subject, the result 
be a readable, nay, an interesting or a charming 

; of common sense will take it for 


public. We are now enabled to lay before them another 
morceau of private history of a somewhat similar kind, 


; | serving as a further illustration of the manners of the 


same period. The parties were Robert Rochfort, first 
Earl of Belvidere, and the Honourable Mary Moles- 
worth, eldest daughter, by a first marriage, of Richard, 
third Viscount Molesworth. This lady, by an act of 
unheard-of tyranny, was confined by her husband for 
no less than thirty years, from which she was released 
only by his demise in 1774. 

The father of Miss Molesworth was an officer of dis- 
tinguished bravery. He was aid-de-camp to the Duke 
of Marlborough at the battle of Ramillies; and at sub- 
sequent periods, after having attained to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and retired from more active service, 
was appointed to many high and important official situa- 
tions in Ireland., For many years he was commander- 
in-chief of his majesty’s forces in that country, and 
resided with his family in the capital. 

It was at this period that his eldest daughter, Mary, 
first attracted the regards of Mr Rochfort, a gentleman 
of very ancient and honourable family in the county 
Westmeath. This person is described as a man of con- 
siderable talent and abilities—elegant and expensive in 
his tastes, and with highly-polished, courtier-like man- 
ners, but at the same time haughty and vindictive in 


ly; | temper, and selfish, unprincipled, and dissipated in 


conduct. At the period referred to he was eight-and- 
twenty, a widower, and childless, his first wife having 
died a few months after marriage. He high 
interest at the English court; a circumstance which 
doubtless recommended him to Lord Molesworth, who, 
besides being captivated by his prepossessing exterior, 
had sufficient worldly policy to encourage the addresses 
of one for whom he naturally anticipated honours and 
advancement. Mr Rochfort was indeed at this time 
considered one of the brightest ornaments of the court; 
and so highly was he esteemed by the reigning mo- 
narch, George IL, that about this period he was created 
Baron Bellefield, and afterwards a viscount. Several 
years subsequently, his majesty raised him to the 
dignity of Earl of Belvidere; and as by this title he is 


the royal favour, he united a strikingly 
commanding exterior. There is a full-length portrait 
of him yet extant, which the writer has often seen. It 
appears to have been taken at a rather more advanced 
iod of life than that of which we are now speaking, 
he is there represented no longer the smiling cour- 
tier, basking in the sunshine of royalty, and sailing in 
the full tide of worldly prosperity, but as one on whom 
the hand of Tim’ had begun to do ite work—the effects 
of which are always so prematurely visible on those 
who are either the victims of turbulent passions, or of 
the more suppressed irritability consequent on a mor- 
bidly repining temperament. 
Robert, first Earl of Belvidere, is here represented in 
his parliamentary robes—a tall, dark, handsome-look- 
man, but with a gloomy, stern, saturnine expression 
countenance. His appearance was probably very dif- 
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| his own fences, and cleared his own forest, This first | to make up for the hard reading, hard writing, hard 
| settlement was commenced in 1840; and when I saw it | thinking, which once distinguished a literary man? If 
} in 1845, he had nearly at 5 See cleared, and this | a clever man or woman, destitute of the knowledge 
clearance, and his a | good let to a settler just 
arrived. By a freak of fortune, a connexion, who occu- 
pied the adjacent farm of two hundred acres, and had 
the 7 wow 2 thi aluable th f the style 
to the young cou now a family grow- | anything more valuable than a specimen o' sty 
- Tye them, and, as they were very old friends of | and manner of the gifted author. 
Harry, we will call my Young THE COUNTESS OF BELVIDERE 
a flock of sheep, a pair of oxen, the span of | Ir is not many months ago since the readers of this 
ught for him, several cows, much poultry, | Journal were presented with a more particular account 
drove of pigs, with barns full of wheat, | of the extraordinary abduction and imprisonment of 
, and oats; an excellent garden, a fine little | Lady Grange than had heretofore been given to the 
lof trout at his door, plenty of meadow, and 
2 st just over. To help him, he had a hired 
ho drove the oxen and assisted in pas 
| | bring in his harvest, there were t hired 
labourers, at two shillings and sixpence a-day each, 
and their food and beds, with two maid-servants, one 
to assist in the dairy. Labour, constant and toilsome 
labour, was still necessary in order to make the farm 
y ; for there is no market near, and everything is to 
be bought by barter. Salt, tea, sugar, and all the little 
es must be had by giving wheat, peas, timber, 
arley, the fleeces of the sheep, salted pork, or any 
and thus constant care 
| 
very many years before its owner can sit down 
“TI will now take mine ease.” The female 
the family must spin, weave, make homespun 
ndles, salt the a make butter for sale, and 
poultry and eggs whenever required ; in short, | 
nd stoves. 
all this may be achieved, if done cheerfi 
how that it can, I will add that, amidst all this | 
labour, my young friend was building himself a dam, 
| 
e Was Tepairing their decayed labours, lor the purpose : 
of washing his sheep, of getting a good fish-pond, and 
of keeping a bath always full for the comfort of his 
family. What achange inten years! The forest, which 
had been silent and untrodden since the beavers first 
heard afar off the sound of the white men’s axes, was 
now converted into a smiling region, in which a prattling 
brook ran meandering at the foot of gently-swelling 
hill-sides, on which the snowy sheep were browsing 
and the cattle lowing.’ ‘ 
. We have said that the work from which these pic- | best known, as such we shall henceforth designate him, 
tures are taken is ente without attending to the exact date of the creation. 
more: it is honest. And To the talent and address which gained this nobleman 
ingly sensible of this fact, 
ual observers are much more worth having 
men and thee about 
r the express gi ir opinion. 
n is in theory, but some- 
r it is right in fact. Perhaps the reason is, 
rd ‘literary’ has in our day a signification 1 
not originally belong to it. Everybody is 
y who has written a novel or contributed a 
es to the annuals; and, being literary, he 
across the Atlantic any day he chooses, 
the Americans at a glance, and enlighten 
with his opinions. But the truth is, the : 
terary’ men and women on this subject are 
illustrations of the country and the people, bat 
merely of their own meng ye ys How can it be 
otherwise? Is experience in tales or sonnets sufficient 


ferent at an earlier when he must have seen fit 
to adopt, during his suit to Miss Molesworth, some sem- 
blance of that softness of demeanour and amiability of 
temper to which he was in reality a stranger. She was 
at this time only sixteen, attractive in person, and 
adorned with the accomplishments suited to her rank 
and sex. Her disposition was quiet and gentle: she 
exhibited no inclination to levity, but was domestic ih 
her tastes and habits, and of rather a thoughtful and 
contemplative mind. 

In reviewing the qualities of the man whom her mis- 
taken parents would force on her acceptance, she saw 
much that would adorn a court circle, but little that 

ised to render domestic life happy. His attentions 
to herself could not render her insensible to his haughty 
demeanour towards others; while, doubtless aware of 
his unfortunate habits, she in silent sadness fore 


of domestic life. She was a fond and attentive 
her chief happiness was in the care and 
them she endea 

get the growing estrangement of their 

Of the to whom allusion 

her three sons were as yet but in their 
daughter, however, was beginning to be of 


Meanwhile, as ene das the 
his wife and family became less frequent; and when 
they did take place, there was a settled gloom 
his brow, a searching severity of manner, which could 


how irksome would be the ties between them—in fine, 
how little of happiness, how much of misery, was to be 
— from the union. 

Miss Molesworth, however, was but sixteen—too 
young to venture on much opposition to a marriage 
which all around her were endeavouring to promote. 
In a spirit of sorrowful foreboding, she at length gave 
a reluctant consent, and this ill-fated union took place 
August 1, 1736. Just before its celebration, it is said that 
she sat for her picture; and the idea being suggested of 
her adopting some peculiar costume, she was induced to 
select that by which, in the shape of the coiffure more 
especially, we recognise the portraits of another cap- 
tive, her namesake—the hapless Mary of Scotland. 

From an early period after marriage, this lady was 
destined to find he sad forebodings realised in the cold- 
ness and neglect of her husband, who was surrounded by 
flatterers, some of whom, from selfish motives, had been 
originally opposed to his entering the married state at 
all, and who were therefore continually on the watch 
to prejudice Lord Belvidere against his young wife. 
One there was more especially who, from the first, had 
been her deadliest foe, and to whom, it is said, the 
countess owed all her misfortunes. This artful and un- 
principled person had formerly held powerful influence 
over the affections of the earl, and now dreaded naturally 
the influence of the youthful and virtuous wife. 

The year after her marriage, Lady Belvidere dis- 
appointed the anxious hopes of her husband for an heir, 
ph cairn § giving birth to a daughter; but as this event was 

succeeded, in due course, by that of a son—a fine and 
pase -p. child—we may suppose that, for a time at 
t, it served to revive some feelings of affection to- 
wards the mother. The event, we are told, was celebrated 
in a style of princely magnificence, and the infant 
christened by the names of George-Augustus, after the 
reigning monarch, who stood godfather by proxy, and 
up to the period of his death, more than twenty years 
r, continued the firm friend of its unworthy father. 

For the first few years after their marriage, Lord and 
Lady Belvidere resided for the most part at Gaulston, a 
mansion belonging to the former in the county West- 
meath ; and here, in course of time, two other sons were 
born to them. This residence was a large, ancient, and 
gloomy structure of the days of Edward III. It had 
belonged to the Chief Baron Rochfort, and is alluded to 
by Dean Swift. The painful associations afterwards 
connected with it, induced the second and last Earl of 
Belvidere to dispose of the mansion, which was pur- 
chased by the late Lord Kilmaine; and an elegant and 
modern house has long since been raised on the site of 
the old one. 

It may well be supposed that the retirement of the 
country and sober routine of domestic life had few at- 
pe 9am for Lord Belvidere, and the result was long 


the brillant 


countess at once, and justly, attribute the suspicious 
looks and savage tones of her lord. Just eight years 


be supposed to have set at rest all suspicion. 
account from which we derive our information states 
that she at first expressed both — and indignation, 
but afterwards proceeds to add that, to the astonish- 
ment of her friends, Lady Belvidere, driven to despera- 
tion, was induced, though perfectly innocent, to make 
an acknowledgment of guilt, with the view of strength- 
ening the grounds for a divorce, and thus ridding 
of a husband whom it was now impossible not to h 
pak any real infidelity, she at after periods most 
tedly protested her innocence, and she made a 

powers A to the same effect, by a solemn oath, on 
deathbed upwards of — years after. 

The other party named was a married man. He is 
represented as highly exemplary in conduct, an affec- 
tionate father, and most attached husband. Between 


both entertained a sincere pity for the young and = 
teresting, but neglected wife of Lord Belvidere, wi 


tomed to meet the ready smile of ee ee 
kindly tone of sympathy. It is natural, therefore, to 
suppose that in their cheerful home Lady Belvidere 
found a solace for her ills, which doubtless brought 
with it the temptation to dwell upon her wrongs and 
lament her sufferings. 
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| mother ; 

: y of her 
to for- 
made, 

y. The 
age to 
render her companionable to the parent. This child 
(afterwards Countess of Lanesborough), at a very early 
period, gave promise of that amiability of temper, 
j sprightliness, and extreme beauty of person for which 
these—she who had ever been her cruellest foe—did the 
threatening storm burst forth, and the lady was charged 
with infidelity to her husband—the partner of her al- 
leged guilt being one whose near affinity to him might 
unknown. Happy in themselves and in their children, 
better acquainted than were the world in general. 
| Their country residence closely adjoined Gauiston, and, 
united alike by the ties of relationship and regard, a 
constant intercourse was naturally kept up between 
them and its fair mistress. From them she was accus- 
The result of the charge made against her was a trial, 
The principal witness was the artful and unprincipled 
woman already alluded to; and so well-concocted was 
the conspiracy, that damages to the amount of L.20,000 
were awarded to the earl; w which the ill-fated 
country. The history of his subsequent life is told in 
a few words. After residing in banishment for many 
years—his Irish property neglected, and no alleviation, 
wife and family, who mostly shared his exile—he was 
unfortunately induced, after a lengthened interval, to 
return with them to Ireland, trusting that the effects of 
time had softened the stony heart of the earl. But he 
rcle of George IL, or else at the Irish | root there to be ever eradicated. Lord Belvidere 
: court; for we are speaking of a time prior to the union, | him to be arrested, and he lived and died in confine- 
when Dublin held its annual parliament, and was the | ment, protesting to the last his entire innocence of the 
dn Fortunately for | foul charge laid against him. 
the countess, she the quiet unexciting scenes | Lady Belvidere, far from having the wish granted || 
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and which preceded his approach. 
| um fi h friend, a person who, it seems, 
; able the countess; but she, either 
} veedin tance, or altogether regardless 
{ tors ; interview with her husband, 
| terest] w herself on her knees before 
: ighbourhood, where it is said it is said, would not permit 
' rary sway, his words and act for an imaginary crime, but 
/ Hered as laws. is she spoke of the hardshi 
manner as unexpected to hersel ond 
| it was unprecedented in the annals of domestic r be debarred from all inter- 
) was the hapless subject of our memoir confined, dep ing For a moment even 
of all social intercourse with her friends, and de 1 seemed softened and over- 
| that liberty permitted to the meanest of her fell at his feet his suppliant wife, 
creatures. In all other respects there was every at ren 
tion paid to her wants and wishes. She had a re ed 
able number of domestics at her control, and the use ith 
which were, extensive. Ler wardrobe was | for his friend, perceiving bh 
to her ravk, and every source of occupation | an upbraiding and 
and amusement was allowed her. Of these Istter, it is |‘ Remember your honour, ni 
eaid that drawing was her favourite pursuit; and we | off from the spot. From th 
have reason to suppose thet she excelled in it. a Belvidere seemed more th 
| tures were landscapes, some taken from nature, all | his hapless wife, and we m 
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off all persons approaching | eq 
. It may readily be conceived that if anything was 


conjecturing that the parental roof was that whi 

she would seek, by a rapid journey succeeded in fore- 
stalling her intention. Some hours before the arrival 
in Dublin of his lady, Lord Belvidere had reached the 
mansion of her father, who at that time occupied a 
house on the south side of Merrion Square. Here 
he contrived to work so powerfully upon the feelings of 
Lord Molesworth, that the latter determined not to 
expose himself to the importunities of his daughter. 
We may imagine, then, what must have been her feel- 
ings when told by the servant that he had strict orders 
not to admit her. In an agony of disappointment at this 
cruelly unexpected repulse—which certainly no conduct 
on her part could justify—Lady Belvidere was for a 
while speechless, and utterly unable to determine what 
steps to take or where to fly. In these modern days of 
rail-carriages and steam-vessels the matter would have 


been different. A few hours would have transported her | to the 


to another country, where, for a time at least, she might 
without difficulty have eluded her enemies, and in all 
likelihood have eventually ameliorated her lot; for 
there seems to have been hitherto no deficiency of 
pecuniary means—at anyrate of those possessions the 
sale of which could have them. But at the 
period we speak of it was widely different; and in 


gh 


the moment of indecision—thinking of no danger but | these dear 


the chance of recapture, and probably unaware that 
Lord Belvidere was actually the inmate of her father’s 
house—the countess was unhappily led to take a 
step which sealed her fate with her husband for ever. 
She ordered the coachman to drive directly to Sack- 


ings needed. It was a natural step for her to take, and, 
under the circumstances of the case—that is, consider- 
ing the absence of the master—could hardly be called 
a 


her sorrow: 
common 


At length that release arrived which she = 
ceased % In November 1774 died Robert, 


by few, and so deeply involved in debt, as to leave but 
a broken fortune to his heir. No sooner had 


whenever his lordship was about the grounds, and as a | a civilised country, and less than a century ago. It is 
kn ually surprising that reason did not altogether give 
; he y under such barbarity. Indeed there was a general : 
wanting to exaspera é@ coyntess, and make her | but erroneous idea that the intellects of the countess 
ey py aya = however desperate, it was this, had become deranged—a notion which her husband, in 
It was twelve years of captivity that the lady, | all likelihood, endeavoured to foster. 
by means of her faithful domestics, contrived and| How these long sad years were passed, we have no 
effected an escape. The particulars we have no means | exact accounts to tell us: here there is a chasm, chiefly | 
of ascertaining, but it is known that the intelligence | left to the imagination to fill up. Some few interesting 
was communicated to, her husband, who, naturally | particulars have, however, reached us. Our informant 
on this point was an old and valued servant, who lived || 
and died in the Rochfort family. This poor man had |) 
‘ captive Countess of Belvidere. He was the only one of 
her faithful and attached domestics who was suffered to 
remain at the time of her second imprisonment, and we 
should have excepted him in alluding to the harsh and 
unfeeling menials by whom she was then surrounded. 
He acted in the capacity of footman, and remained to ; 
witness her release. When arrived at 
| age, 20 that memory was beginning 
when more recent occurrences were in 
reference or inquiry was made to hi 
nected with his injured lady, the in 
once revive, and he would dwell on the ; 
theme with energy and feeling. He 
how, when employed in such offices as 
presence of the poor countess, ee 
particulars of her children, of what was 
in the country, &c. 
usual theme with the 
but to this attached 
of them. Many a 
in the arrangement of 
surposely retard his operations to talk over severally 
which banished her from them and from all the 
There was an old picture-gallery at Gaulston where 
she would often walk, and, according to our informant, ; 
them.’ 
vulle reet. ere reside 10 Wile al 
man whom his lordship had pursued with such unre- ee 
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receive the kind welcome and succour which her suffer- Pe 
seen that the funeral obsequies of the earl were pro- 
repaired to Gaulston, to set at liberty the lady 
Whether Lady Belvidere was even permitted to see | whose cruel treatment they had ever mourned with deep 
her relatives, we know not, Her course was tracked | but unavailing regret. We mag sngpens Woe 
after quitting Lord Molesworth’s house, and we may | eighteen years had wrought in the appearance of 
ng for admittance at that of his supposed rival. — Se Not only had her 
in less than twenty-four hours after bidding, as she | a wild, scared, unearthly look, whilst the 
hoped, an eternal adieu to Gaulston, was once more | voice, which hardly exceeded a whisper, ; 
the tenant of that gloomy mansion. But far different | agitated, and uneven. In the style of her 
was her lot now. Tepdived of these eamtute witeh countess had never changed the fashion for thirty years 
before were permitted, of the domestics whose sym- | —that in which she was now attired forming a portion of 
pathy and attentions had first served to alleviate, and | what had’been ordered for her wardrobe at the period 
who then, in compassion, had tried to change her lot— | when her imprisonment had first commenced. It is 
denied the satisfaction of seeing her children, and bereft 
of almost all those sources of amusement and occupa- | for a while speechless. A.t last, in fearful accents, she | 
though incapable of banishing Bele: sone, when they had at parted from thelr ethan, | 
incapa g er sons, 
were mere youths, the eldest scarcely eighteen. He | 
life, and was surrounded by a new set of attendants, | was now a handsome man in the prime of life. Between 
harsh and unfeeling, incapable oe with | him and his brothers there was so strong a family like- | 
her misfortunes, and constantly on watch lest she | ness in figure and features, that the countess could net | 
should elude their vigilance. The bell was once more put | distinguish them, and had to ask which of those before | 
into requisition, and everything else that was calculated | her was now Karl of Belvidere. We have no further 
to imbitter her lot. It is stated that her hair, in the course | particulars of this extraordinary and affecting re-union, | 
her unsuccessful elopement, When we proceed to state | moval from Gaulston, Her son, Belvidere, having 
passed, itis at of that | proceed with and thinking te change 
t , at » to ve w wife to ; 
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posed that she should accompany them thither. But 
this kind and well-meant suggestion, to which his parent 
was induced to aceede, failed in its object. The excite- 
ment of a journey to one who had so long been inured 
to solitude, occasioned a sensation so strange and alto- 
as rendered travelling extremely 
toher. It was accordingly arranged that, whilst 
the earl and his young wife proceeded for a few months 
to Italy, Lady Belvidere was to remain at a convent in 
France; and here, in an account formerly given to the 
world, it is erroneously stated that she died, having first 
embraced the Romish faith. 

After spending the winter at Florence, the earl re- 
turned for his mother. to London, where 
she remained a twelvemonth at the house of a lady of 
rank, a friend of her family, who had apartments at 
sington Palace. But it would seem that the state to which 
Lady Belvidere had been brought was such as to have 

juced so much nervousness and painful sensitive- 
ness, as now made her rather seek solitude, and shun all 
human intercourse, except with the few to whom she 
was immediately related. The strange story of her for- 
mer life naturally gained icity, and underwent many 
charitable than others as 


from captivity. This was 


son and third child, who died in the prime of life. 

The remainder of this lady’s story is shortly told. 
Finding her situation irksome, she wrote to Lord Bel- 
videre, expressing a wish to return to Ireland. The 
earl then occupied a house in Great Denmark Street, 
at that time considered a fashionable locality in Dublin. 
Here she remained for a considerable period. After- 
wards she resided with her affectionate daughter and 
son-in-law, the Earl and Countess of Lanesborough, who 
lived near the Irish capital. They had a large and 
growing-up family, and Mvith them "the subject of this 
memoir finished her days in peace and happiness. She 
survived her husband but a few years; and on her 
deathbed, after partaking of the communion, Lady Bel- 


THE POPULATION OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN TIMES. 


population observed one direct law of increase, in- 
dependent of all modifying circumstances, the earth 
its history ; according to 
moderate calculations in this way, the numbers 
indeed is the case in some communities favour- 
able circumstances. Many causes, however, tend to 
as well as that of every other kind of animal on the 
get wee Amongst these, as respects man, are 


more contradictory or inaccurate than in 

numbers; or rather perhaps their works, in their suc- 
cessive transcriptions, have suffered more in this parti- 
cular than in the verbal narrative. 


That Babylon, Nineveh, and Thebes, mighty cities 
of old, contained great numbers of inhabitants, is a 
oe beyond dispute, but no data remain to enable us 
to even aconjectye of their respective population. 
Many populous cities existed also in Asia Minor, the 
sites of which are now only indicated by solitary ruins. 
The great nations and powerful empires of those times 
and those localities disappear amid the dim vistas of 
ancient history, till again offsets from them become con- 
spicuous on the opposite shores of Europe, and we begin 
to have some more definite knowledge of the statistics 
of the Grecian and Roman cities, The statements of 
the various historians are, it is true, somewhat con- 
tradictory ; but we think, on the whole, it will be found 
from those records that the ideas sometimes entertained 
of the great populousness of ancient eee Seas 
with the present have been very much exaggerated. 

Athens, with the exception of Syracuse, was the 
largest city of Greece. Thucydides mentions that its 
extent within the walls was eighteen miles, besides the 
pa on one side. There was, however, according 

to Xenophon, much waste ground within the walls, 
which seem, indeed, to have contained within their 
boundary four distinct cities. Many of the houses, too, 
must have stood apart, with considerable space between 
them; for the total number within this large area 
amounted to but 10,000. According to Athenzus, there 
were in Athens 21,000 citizens and 10,000 strangers; 
that is to be understood, according to the usual practice 
of enumeration, full-grown men, capable of bearing 
arms: if we multiply this by four, we shall have the 
number of the free population as 124,000. 
Besides these, there were the ordinary number of slaves 
—a class of population common to most nations of 
antiquity. A medium estimate of them their fami- 
lies might amount to 160,000, making, on the whole, a 
population for Athens of 284,000. This does not much 
more than equal the population of several of our largest 
manufacturing towns. In the number of houses, and 
excluding the slaves, Athens in its prime was, in fact, 
inferior in size to the Scotch metropolis. 
ing to Pliny, Seleucia, the seat of the Greek 
empire in the East, was reported to contain 600,000 
people. Strabo makes Carthage contain 700,000. Rhodes, 
when besieged by Demetrius, contained 6000 citizens 
capable of bearing arms. Thebes contained 6000 citi- 
zeus. When Philip of Macedon was declared head of 
the Greek confederacy, he summoned a congress of all 
the states except that of Lacedemon, which refused to 
concur, and he found the force of the whole to amount 
be 200,000 infantry, and 15,000 cavalry. 

The free population of ancient Greece, with the ex- 
ception of Laconia, has been estimated at 860,000, the 
slaves at 430,000; making a total of 1 "1 or about 
half the present population of Scotland. Nor could it 
be expected to be otherwise. Greece is not a large, nor 
a particularly fertile country. The art of agriculture 
had not then arrived at great perfection ; and commerce, 
though practised by some of the states, and particularly 
by the Athenians, was yet of very limited extent. 

What wealth existed appears to have been very 
equally divided among the citizens. We learn this from 
various circumstances. When Xenophon returned from 
his famous expedition with Cyrus, he hired himself and 
his soldiers into the service of a Thracian prince; and 
the articles of his it were, that each soldier 
should receive a daric (about L.1, 12s. 34d.) a-month, 
each captain two darics, and he himself, as general, four. 
When nes and ischines were sent ambas- 
sadors to Philip of Macedon, their allowance was only a 
a-day to each, or not more 
than the pay of a common foot-soldier. A citizen of 
Greece was thought to be left in easy circumstances with 
ten slaves employed in manufactures; and the 
of sixty slaves excited the cupidity of the thirty tyrants, 
who proscribed Lysias and his brother on that account 
alone. Demosthenes was left very rich by his father, and 
this wealth consisted of sixty-two slaves. His workhouse 
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‘es pected Countess, Whius Singularity er 
appearance and deportment attracted curiosity. Her 
situation, therefore, though doubtless now accompanied 
with all that kindness and attention could do, neverthe- 
less brought with it painful and increasing disquietude 
to Lady Belvidere, who about this mee was visited 
with a heavy domestic affliction, in the death of one of 
those affeetionate sons who had so lately rescued her 
the Honourable Richard 
Rochfort, colonel in the 9th Dragoons, her second | ; , 
videre confirmed, with the most solemn oath, her per- 
feet innocence of the crime for which she was made to 
suffer so lengthened and unprecedented a captivity. 
wars, a rude and savage state of society, and the salu- 
tary restraints of an advanced civilisation. The history | 
of human society, too, presents continual changes of 
the increase and decrease of particular nations, so that 
it becomes a matter of great difficulty to draw a com- 
parison between the populousness of ancient and modern 
times. In no species of facts are ancient historians 
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of twenty cabinet-makers was esteemed a very consi- 
derable manufactory. The high rate of interest, the 
lowest being twelve per cent., and the great profits on 
trade, evidently show that capital had not accumulated, 
and that trade could not have been very extensive. 
Lysias mentions that a hundred per cent. profit was 
made on a cargo which cost two talents, and which was, 
only sent from Athens to the Adriatic. Demosthenes 
blames his tutors for not employing his money during 
his minority to like advantage, ‘by which means, in 
eleven years it ought to have been tripled.’ 

Rome, the great centre of population in ancient Italy, 
has been variously estimated as to extent. Dionysius 
Halicarnassus makes the walls of the city nearly of 
the same compass as those of Athens; but then the 
suburbs were more extensive. The houses of the poorer 
classes were also high, consisting of several storeys, and 
crowded together, while those of the nobility were 
and occupied more space. The palace of Nero is de- 
scribed as of enormous dimensions. ‘The number of 
citizens who received public corn in the reign of Au- 
— were 200,000. This donation was intended for 

ea? sa classes, and perhaps generally accepted only 

by t yet we find that the higher ranks thonght it 
Y degradation also to claim their share. The next 
question undecided is—did every individual, or only 
every family, thus receive a share? According to the 
best authorities, every man of full age was entitled to 
claim. Suppose that a fourth of full age of the higher 
classes is added to the 200,000 claimants, we have thus 
a full-grown male population of 250,000, which, multi- 
plied by four, gives the probable amount of free citizens 
at 1,000,000. To this is to be added a proportion of 
slaves, perhaps not less than half a million. And thus 
we would have ancient Rome, including its extensive 
environs, much about the size of modern London. 

Herodian tells us that the cities of Alexandria and 
Antioch were very little inferior to Rome; and Diodorus 
Siculus in his time computes Alexandria to contain 
300,000 free people. This, however, is exclusive of 
slaves, the amount of whom is not enumerated. Sup- 
pose that there were an equal number of slaves, this 
would make the population 600,000, and would show 
that our _— estimate of Rome was too high. 

Penn ume, writing more than a century ago, when 

population of the countries alluded to was not one- 
half wren what it now is, makes the following remark :— 
* Choose Dover or Calais for a centre, draw a circle of 
two hundred miles’ radius, you comprehend London, 
Paris, the Netherlands, the United Provinces, and some 
of the best-cultivated parts of France and England. It 
may safely, I think, be affirmed that no spot of ground 
can be found in antiquity, of equal extent, which con- 
tained near so many great and populous cities, and was 
so stocked with riches and inhabitants.’ 

Of the numerous nations that inhabited the north and 
west of Europe in ancient times—the subdivisions of the 
great Teutonic and Celtic races—no accurate census can 
now be established. Certain it is, however, that their 
apparent numbers, as indicated by great migratory 
and irruptive hordes, are vastly exaggerated. A nation 
of warriors, moving at once into a hostile country, 


porti 

partially cultivated. It is 
Britain. The whole interior 
to Herodian, was marshy and forest peal while 
coast alone was cultivated and well-peopled. 

No nation in a rude and savage state seems to make 

precario of 

subsistence is one great bar to this, but more especially 
war, which seems inherent in every savage breast—that 
kind of incessant and deadly warfare which, at the same 
time that it cuts off human life, also totally precludes 
all other industrial means of fostering and ameliorating 
existence. We have a striking exam 
aboriginal American tribes as com 
American colonists; the ratio 


large, | latter has been the once station- 


ary and now retrograde numbers of the former. 

On the whole, then, though the great tide of human 
population has flowed and ebbed as to certain localities 
on the globe—leaving whole regions once swarm- 
ing with active inhabitants now all but desolate, while 
other portions, again, are being crowded with in- 
creasing numbers—still the aggregate mass of human 
beings appears evidently to be on the increase. That 
this increase, however, not been uniformly progres- 
sive in all ages, seems also evident; or, in other words, 
the accompanying checks on population have so nearly 
balanced the tendency to multiply, that the number of 
the human race over the whole earth has 
and is increasing, in a very slow ratio, - 

The chief localities where the tide of has 

appear to be the western portion of Asia, 


Nubia and along the borders of the Red Sea. It is pro- 
bable, too, that that part of Europe from Macedonia « 
southwards throughout the Greek archipelago may 
have been more populous in ancient than in modern 
times. We know nothing of the ancient condition of 
America; but from the state of population of Mexico 
and Peru at the time of the Spanish conquest, we may 
presume that, as regards its aboriginal inhabitants, thet 
portion of the new world has also greatly degenerated. 

The numerous tribes of Eastern Asia must, at a se 
early period, have concentrated into civilised comm 
ties; and thus the ancient population of India, China, 
Siam, and Japan may have been very considerable. 
From the comparatively uniform and stable nature of 
these communities, however, the presumption is, that 
their population has been, though slowly, yet gradually 
progressive. 


A SPECIMEN OF DRUNKEN VILLAGES. 
Vitiaces have an innocent character amongst poets 


even amounting to 50,000 or 100,000 men, must have | decen 
caused irrup- | windows, trig maidens tripping from the well with their 


Cesar gives a particular account of the forces which 
were raised in Belgium to oppose his progress, and 
states them at 208,000. It is true these were not the 
whole able to bear arms, for he tells us that the Bellovaci 
could have brought 100,000, instead of 60,000, which 
they engaged for: adding this additional number to the 
nie the fighting men of the Belgian states would 
have amounted to 248,000, and consequently the whole 
inhabitants to less than a million and a quarter. If we 
suppose ancient Belgium about a fourth of Gaul, that 
country then contained five millions—a 

q insignificant com to the present 
of the same region. considerable 


pails, cats calmly crossing streets as if unconscious of 

the existence of dogs, groups of male natives chatting 

innocently at corners with their hands in their 
Yet it is all but a fair outside. 


from being what they should be. We 

so strong a belief to this effect, that we scarcely ever 
enter a village without falling into a speculation 

the occult delinquencies of the 


part of Germany and France must, in remote ages, have 
been covered with dense forests, though no doubt the 
| from the Caucasus eastward to the Euphrates, including ¥ 
the ancient kingdoms of Nineveh and Babylon; the 
whole of Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine; the north- 
ern part of Africa, from Egypt westward along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and south-eastward to : 
and other fictionists. And certainly, on entering most 
villages, one finds everything looking very quiet and ||* 
ions oOiten took place among the northern 
no trusting to that air of rigid propriety which most 
villages are accustomed to bear. Could any one see 
behind the vizor, he would generally find things far 
what drinkings, what quarrellings, what irregularities ; 
of all kinds go on even in the demurest houses, and 
what a fearful summation the statistics of sin may 
—— = — 


The éxplanation is—drink. 
It appears from a document drawn 
themselves—one, however, who 
are thi e n Newhaven, 
i fan in If children 


Hi 


8 


bt, consume not a little liquor in the place, per- 
haps it would not be too much to say that every dozen 
families in Newhaven maintains a public-house out of 
their rm The worthy fisherman who is endea- 
vouring to a reformation says—' Suppose that each 
public- draws on an average 15s. a-day, in a year 
this will amount to L.9033, 15s. Suppose that one-third 
of the population, or 660, spend on strong drinks 6d. 
per day, in a year this will amount to 1.6022, 10s.’ He 
adds—‘ One wholesale spirit-merchant confesses that 
draws from the public-houses of Newhaven L.100 
There are three or four others who supply 
strong drinks. 
taken. 


as 
intoxicating drinks in Newhaven, L.8485, 8s. 4d., or, 
in round numbers, L.8500. i 


F 


, he continues, ‘calculate good might 
L.8500 thus foolishly squandered. 


at 12s., 
for 1000, or half of the popula 


missionaries to the heathen, at L.800each, . 


menon. The margin of the river, with its undulating 
line of trees, cottages, and villas, glided rapidly past, 


The nearer parallel, thought we, is the Present, and 
the more distant, the Past. The one flies—the other 
follows; the one is temporary—the other perpetual. 
sentiments and sensations of the hour, glide away from 
us as soon as they are seen, touched, or felt; but when 


of | thus lost, as it were, in the material part, the spiritual 


remains, and the deeds of a day return to haunt us for 
years and cycles in the phantoms of the past. How 
vain is it to say, ‘It is past—think no more of it!’ It 
is only then thought begins. The present has fled, but 
the past remains, The present may have moved or 
stilled, excited smiles and laughter, or drawn blood and 
tears ; but its action is temporary—the excitement dies 
away, the quiet is broken anew, the mirth is fled, the 
sorrow is comforted, the wounds are healed. The past, 
on the other hand, is perpetual. Its forms being un- 
substantial, can never be destroyed; and addressing 
themselves immediately to the soul, without the agency 
of the senses, they can never be invisible. They enter 
into our moral being; they are the pabulum of our 
minds; they form and fix our characters ; and, by means 
of a natural reaction of the inner upon the outer being, 
they mould even the expression of our physiognomies. 

Such power could not exist in the ephemeral things 
of the present. The brow is not wrinkled, or the heart 
indurated, or the spirit broken, in a day or a year. 
Neither does the eye become habitually bright, or the 
mind habitually cheerful, from such fleeting influence. 
Wherever you see indications of thought, whether 
happy or melancholy, you may be assured the indivi- 
dual is in the hands, either for good or bad, of the 
spirits of the past. 

We say of a hardened felon that a long course of 
crime has made him callous. What long course of 
crime? How many grave offences has he perpetrated? 
—two—three—half-a-dozen ? What time did each oc- 
cupy ?—a minute—an hour—a day? Over what space 
were they distributed ?—thirty—forty—fifty years? It 
is manifest that these were not enough, of themselves, 
to produce such a result. The man is obviously the 
victim of the past, It has haunted him from his first 
crime; he has lived among its guilty shadows; there 
has been no vacant space between crime and crime ; he 
has never ceased for one instant to be a felon; and 
death can now have no terrors for him, since it is only 
a plunge into that world he already knows so well—the 
horrible past. 

But the past operates for good as well as for evil, 
The works of the generous and merciful follow them, 
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present in the hands of the minister at the end of the| After all this, we have only to add, as a crowner, a 
} year. passage from the notice of Newhaven in the ‘ New Sta- ; 
The besetting sin of all villages not consisting merely | tistical Account of Scotland :'—‘ This Newhaven colony 
of farm labourers is drink. A village, after the manner | is pre-eminent over others for its sober, industrious, and 
its | peaceable habits.’ Quite so: this is what Newhaven 
ale, and, well may we add, all its ail is ale. Scotland, | thinks of itself no doubt. And yet, as we see, it an- 
der clo send tho whale io pestect, The | nually drinks up, at the very lowest computation, some 
village never believes that it drinks much, or is the | eight or nine thousand pounds’ worth of whisky! 
throug! a remarkable degree of absti- 
nence—that it starves itself in drink rather than other- PRESERCE OF THE PAST. 
remotest idea of excess never enters its | WHEN sweeping one day in a steamer along the shores 
while that is aching from the effects of it;| of the magnificent Clyde, our attention was arrested 
any one to tell it that it was a drunken | with unusual force by a very common natural pheno- 
fact fatly, Wet tho village is a drunken 
villages, exceptions and was 108 most 0 cw; 
a remarkable specimen of a drunken village the parallel at some distance beyond—of trees, cottages, 
ghbourhood of our own city; namely, the | and villas—journeyed in the same direction with our- 
ee. A curious primitive place | selves, following pace by pace our headlong flight, and 
seats of those singularly- | ‘ haunting us like a passion.’ 
| | fishwomen whom strangers are accustomed to 
on the streets of Edinburgh, which they daily 
perambulate, selling their fish from 
on their backs. The men work as my phen Foxe 
the women carry fish to town, and thus a good of 
money is made amongst them. Nevertheless, it is an 
eminently mean-looking and filthy village; so very 
much so, indeed, that one had better, for the sake 
his shoes and his olfactory sense, avoid passing through 
it. 
amounts to L.10,400. Take the average of those sums | 
posely ME at low rates. Any one who knows the 
customs HEE place, and the high rents and licenses 
ve that much 
[{ True indeed. } 
. 1.1900 
he village; 
= 2100 
2000 
that there w» married , allow 
evuple for providing and furniture, this would 
Ton might be built yearly, at each; 250 
men 
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disposing anew to other similar works ; and thus they 
live in an atmosphere, as it were, of goodness, which 
repels low thoughts and paltry cares, and keeps their 
hearts fresh and sound amidst the poison of the world. 

All men are more or less affected by the past, but its 
influence is usually in strict proportion to the intelli- 
gence of the individual. A lover, for instance, who 
quarrels with his mistress, and on finding her obdurate, 
attaches himself instantaneously to a new one, is com- 
monly a man who eats, drinks, and sleeps well, and 
who has the character in the world of a respectable 
person, but who is not gifted with more intelligence 
than is necessary to enable him to play his part decently 
in society, and earn a laudatory inscription upon his 
tombstone. It sometimes ha’ however, that this 
equanimity of mind (for so is the quality styled in him) 
receives the name of philosophy ; and this is in the case 
of persons of undeniable talent otherwise, who are ex- 
empted from the visitations of the past, either by a 
special enactment, or by a form of mental disease un- 
known to the physicians. 

It is a common promise which the conscience makes 
in sanctioning a folly or a crime—‘ It is: only for this 
once—I will do so no more.’ It will ‘ wink, and it is 
done.’ Done! The doing is but the beginning. If 
nothing were to follow, there would be no harm in folly, 
and no chastisement for crime. But although the deed 
is over in the transitory present, it is not so in the per- 
manent past. There is no such thing as getting rid of 
it. Under such circumstances, the weak-minded fly 
for refuge to the present. They repeat the deed, or 
any other that will fill up the passing moment, again 
and again ; forgetting that they are only strengthening 
the hands of the enemy, and multiplying the spectres 
of the past. This is following the wisdom of our an- 
cestors, implied in the proverb, ‘ A hair of the dog that 
bit you;’ which, in the old-world days of hard drinking, 
counselled the debauchee to drown in the bowl the hor- 
rors bequeathed to him by the bowl of the night before 
—that is to say, to lay up a store of horrors of the same | ©V°F 
kind enough to last him for a week to come. 

Surely it is the best way to look our enemy manfully 
in the face. If the past afflict you, grin and bear it; 
but do not have the folly to arm it with scorpions ‘in- 
stead of whips. The main purpose of this homily, how- 
ever, is to demonstrate the present existence of the past, 
and hold it up both as a warning and an invitation. 
While the past is a spectre to the bad, it is a ‘ phantom 
of delight’ to the good. It is the inspirer of the painter, 
and the muse of the poet; for even the most ethereal 
images of genius are constructed of its fragments — 
cast, mingled, and moulded anew. It is the goddess of 
that haunted grotto where Numa learned the oracles of 
wisdom from the lips of Love— 


‘Here didst thou dwell in this enchanted cover, 
Egeria! thy all heavenly bosom 


beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover. 
The midnigh mystic 


Thyself by thine adorer, what befell ? 
Of an enamoured and the 


cell 
Haunted by holy Love, the earliest oracle !’ 


But we must not abstain, for the sake of a paradox, 
from saying that the Past, after all, is but the child of 
the Present; and that, in the fulness of time, it will be 
absorbed, as well as the Future, in the existence of its | the 
great parent. The relations of things will then not | dor 
merely be changed, but reversed; for the present will 
take its character from the past, just as the past now 


does from the present. That will be when our voyage 
down the river of life is ended, when stability takes the 
place of motion, and the illusions of the senses are dissi- 
pated for ever. 


spirit, as, through volume after volume, we trace the 
ys of Guttenberg, Faust, and Scheffer ; or, as they have 
been named, ‘ The Grand phical Triumvirate.’ The 
multifarious works which have appeared on this eno 
may be taken as conclusive evidence of the charm h 
thin pies of labour has for some minds Next to hand- 
and commen on the books themselves, is reading 
what others have said of them ; and it has occurred to us, 
in our gleanings from shelf to shelf, that a mingling of heart- 


aed Schiller wrote, in his lofty 


speaking page su 
The ark which Mind has for its refuge pam 

Its floating archive down the floods of time !” 
In one respect the booksellers, before the invention of print- 
ing, had a great advantage over those of later days: they 
could the supply by the without 
fear of 0 ig themselves. Commencing with a small 
number of copies, they were enabled, in the pont of an 
increase of purchasers, to furnish any additional quantity 
by the labours of their cop And even in cases w 
volumes were left on their hands, the parchment might still 
be used for another work, as the writing could be reat fet 
effaced from its surface, This practice offered 


lities for the correction or removal of a 
Cicero, in one of his letters, eters, begs Atticus to employ thr rr 
copyists to efface a word in the Ligarian orati — 


of his 

and in another passage not less remarkable, sa 

read my treatise, for which I am grateful; I s! be still 

more so if, not only in your copy, but in the others, you 

will replace the name of Eupolis by that of Aristophanes.’ 


from them. What happiness, what a glorious old 
laced himself under the 


sionally booksellers. Hence 
nated the copyist, was afterwards 
of .—— ‘In the same way,’ says 


an example of an 
position gave him ample opportunity for the 
of his literary passion, as we learn where 
* While we performed the duties of chancellor of 
invincible and ever cently triumphant 
land, Edward IIL. (whose days may the Most 
first ing 
and then the public 


favour, 
* In France, a bookseller is called a libraire. 


the countenance of 


— 
| 
: y is that which, apart from the contents of the books, 
nd in the discussion of their external characteristics— 
xamination of their mechanical features; an ocou- 
m which never fails to induce a patient and loving 
age— . 
* New shape and voice—the immaterial thought 
» pleased with himself. The conversation of no one of 
is dangerous ; neither is the respect to be paid to 
ich friends! He those he may consult 
he most important and the most tri matters, w 
ce he may dally ak concerning himeel hom when 
hear the truth without insult, praise without adula- 
, and to whose similitude he may conform himself.’ 
ihe profession of bookseller was not at first distinct 
a that of copyist ; the writer sold the works which he 
transcribed, as in the present day printers are occa- 
which desig- 
pplied to the venders 
Vossius in his ‘Com- 
k the Greeks the writer 
(bibliographus), the binder (bibliopegus), the vender (biblio- 
pola), were but one and the same person; and in the same 
way at Rome these three in the 
eeting hands of him whom they called librarius.”* 
‘ , The reverend author of ‘ Philobiblion,’ Lord Chancellor 
Richard de Bury, bishop of Durham, may be instanced as 
ing 
searching 


favour by quartos than by money... . 
most d now become corrupted and nau- 


ysician could do amidst his stores of 
we found an object of love, we found 
vessels of science 


The learned bibliophile goes on to relate that, in his 
r * tedious em and in perilous t ” he carried about 
with him ‘that fondness for books which many waters 
could not ext 


plexing intricacies, scrupulous 
almost inextrica! 


ble labyrinths of publ 


count of the of our love, the days ever appeared 
. In that city are delightful libraries in 
redolent of aromatics ; t flourishing ouses 
hquake of Athenian tetics up 
wn; there the promontories of cations the 

of the Stoics. There, in very deed, with an open 

we scattered 


compares books and ships, and says, if the latter 

are to be commended, ‘ how much more are letters to be 

ified, which, as ships, pass through the vast seas of 

time, and make ages so distant participate of the wisdom, 

4, laminations, and inventions the one of the other.” And 
we read in Beaumont and Fletcher— 


It that the booksellers of antiquity, in common 
with those of the middle ages and of the present time, 
were accustomed to affix their names to the works they 


of Cornelius Nepos, 
bookseller of the time of the Emperor 
Probus, under whose name the book had been subsequently 


PeThe most ancient mention of «trade in books among the 
Greeks is found in Xenophon, who relates that the 
cians, inhabiting the shores of the Black Sea, set apart a 
ion of the coast for the pillage of wrecked vessels. ‘They 
*he says, ‘upon this shore great quantity of beds, coffers, 
books, other movables, which the mariners carry in 
- we have the authority of Laertius 
not only were there bookse at Athens 
toic, Christ, but 
y i literary meetings were 
Such, at least, is the inference from a passage in the 
of Zeno’ by the author just cited. ‘ Zeno, at the ege 
y, came to Athens, where he seated himself near t 
kseller, who was reading aloud the second 
’s Commentaries.” Struck with the 
be 
at this moment, the bookse' pointed 
“ You have only to follow him.” 
a disciple of Crates.’ 


tH 


; | of Peace and the market of Pallas.’ 


ing for a little while to breathe the temperature of a 

) milde: .... What a rush of the flood of pleasure | possessed 
as often as we visited Paris, the paradise 
of the world! There we longed to remain, where, on ac- 


Crates | sunny spot to another, saying 


t holds 

thick volames to 

libraries. However, that thou mayst know where they 
are sold, and that thou mayst not go running over the 
whole city, I will serve thee as guide. Go, find Secundus, 
the freedman of the learned Lucensis, behind the temple 


The earliest ised specimen of pre | in the Greek 
ne ‘Gram 


recognised 
character is the grammar by Constant 
matica Greca Greecé 


,’ &c. printed at Milan in 1476. The 
volume consists of seventy-two leaves, of which the first 
two contain a preface in Greek, with a Latin by 


ius Cretensis, the editor. 

Paris by the ce ter s Gourmond, in 1507 
and was soon fdllowed by others. It was a quarto, entitled 
‘ Biblos e Gnoma Gurike,’ containing the Greek alphabet, the 
sayings of the Seven Sages, a short treatise on envy, the 
golden verses of af tes omen the moral poem of Phocylides, 
the verses of the bil upon the last judgment, 
and a dissertation upon the difference of voices. 

Printing in Greek was introduced into En in 1543; 
the first specimen was an edition of the ‘ Homilies’ of St 
Chrysostom. Up to the year 1599, the printers in Scotland 
neither Greek nor Hebrew types; the spaces 
intended to be occupied by words in either of those lan- 


Italic t derive their origin from the cursive characters 
employ the chancery at Rome, and their name from 
the country in which they were first used. They have been 
sometimes designated ‘ Venetian letters,’ because the first 
punches from which they were struck were made at Venice; 
and ‘ Aldine letters,’ from having been invented by Aldus 


Maautius. 

In 1567, in the Saxon character were cast for the 
first time in , by J. Daye, for the editions of ‘ Asse- 
rius Menevensis,’ ‘ Aelfric’s Easter Homily,’ and the ‘ Gos- 
pels.’ The introduction of Chinese t into Europe is 
due to the learned Kircher, who cupeeiinanded the castin 
of them in 1663. The most ancient specimen of Scott 
printing is a collection entitled, ‘The Porteous of Noble- 
ness, Translatit out of Ffrenche in Scottis, Edinburgh, 1508.’ 
A license had been granted by James IV. to Walter — 
man and Andrew Millar, merchants of that city, to esta 
lish a press in 1507. It was some years later before the 
‘noble art’ reached Ireland. The printing in Dublin 
was in 1531; and in 1631, one hundred years after, the first 
Latin work, ‘Gotteschalci et Predestinatione Controver- 
sie,’ by James Usher, was printed in that country. 

But the history of books is as endless as their tendency. 
Feltham says that ‘ idle books are the licensed follies of the “ 
age . . « The comparison was very apt, in the excellent 

jutarch, that we ought to ks as we would do 
sweetmeats; not wholly to aim at the pleasantest, but 

i respect the w 3 not forbidding 

ving the latter most.’ According to the 
author of Hudibras— 
‘ The sottish world without distinction looks 
On all that passes on the account of books.’ ell 
Not so, however, the student, or he who loves to converse 
with the mute oracles. In the words of Zimmerman— 
* Reading brings us, in our most leisure hours, to the conver- 
sation of men of the most enlightened genius, and presents 
us with all their discoveries. We enjoy, in the same mo- 
ment, the company of the learned and the ignorant; of the 
wise man and the blockhead; and we are taught how to 
avoid the foibles of the human mind, without having any 
share in their bad effects.’ anon cote tells us— The 
mind is nourished at a cheap rate: neither cold nor heat, 
nor age itself, can interrupt this exercise.’ 


Ww t wi the whole t 
domain, explore its nsec, or pane Highly one 
with 


—— ‘ they give 
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= 
the hiding-places of books ; for the flying fame of our love " — 
had already spread in all directions, and it was Ps pm 
not only that we had a longing desire for books, espe- 
cially for old ones, but that anybody could more easily 
obtain our 
heretofore 
seous ; lay lifeless ; covered, indeed, wi he excrements | 
of mice, and pierced through with ak yp | of worms 
and those that were formerly clothed h purple and fine 
linen were now seen reposing in dust and ashes—given over 
to oblivion, the abodes of moths. Amongst these, never- ‘ 
- theless, as time served, we sat down more voluptuous) 
than the delicate ph| 
aromatics ; and w | 
also full enjoyment. 
came into our power—some being given, some sold, and 
not a few lent for a time.’ j 
° ened the wormwood of peregrination ; this, after the per- 
circumlocutions of debate, 
ic business, left 
with a light heart, and redeemed inestimable works from | 
dirt and dust.’ 
* That place that does contain | 
My books, the best companions, is to me 
A glorious court, where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers.’ 
ancient-manuscripts the bookseller’s name has been taken 
for that of the author. According to Eckhard, the ‘ Vite 
Excellentium Imperatorum,’ generally regarded as the work 
of books were often in large 
| the fronts of the w were e 
The third epigram of the first of Martial J Po 
Ee To the Reader, on the Place where the Author's Books views to life, and teach us how to live ; 
are Sold.’ They the grieved, te they chant, 
* Thou who desirest to have my books everywhere with they admonish, and confirm the wise : ) 
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Their aid they yield to all: they never shun 
The man of sorrow nor the wretch undone: 
Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud, 
They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd ; 
Nor tell to various people various things, 
But show to subjects what they show to kings.” 
with movable types was first introduced into 
Strasburg by John Mentell, or Mentelin. Letters of nobi- 
lity were granted to him in 1466 by the Emperor Frederick 
and, oe ee to his profession of illuminator, 
he was admitted the follo year of the corporation of 
painters. He died in 1478, and was buried in the cathedral 
of , where a monument was afterwards erected to 
his memory. It bears the following inscription, surmounted 
by a sculptured printing-press:—‘I re 
entelin, who, by the grace of God, was first to invent 
in Strasburg the characters of printing, by means of which 

The first work by Mentell ing a date is the volumi- 
nous ‘Speculum’ of Vincent de Beauvais, in ten volumes 
folio. The publication extended over a period of three 
yam from 1473 to 1476, Even at that time it appears to 

ve been the custom to circulate advertising ca‘ 

At the beginning of the present century, two small 
prospectuses were discovered containing a list of the works 
= by Mentell. The first of the two is now in the 
cep’ Paris, an octavo feat, penta on one side. 
‘All those who wish to buy the Epistles of St Augustin, 
bishop of Hipponium, in which they will find not only all 
the graces of elocution, but further, the explanation of the 
most difficult passages of the Holy Scriptures, &c. are 
requested to come to this shop (hospictum), where they will 
find them, as well as the following works.’ Among the 
authors indicated are Virgil, Terence, Josephus, and Vale- 
rius Maximus. The second catalogue was found 
inside the cover of a book in the Royal Library at Munich. 
The style is nearly the same as that of the preceding :—‘ Let 
him who desires to purchase the present and other books 
come to the shop mentioned below ; he will find a book- 
seller who will hasten to sell them to him.’ Four Latin 
treatises are then enumerated. 

Such are a few stray eg Foy the boundless fields 
of | and literature. e experienced 
in the search for rare facts, and for what poets and philo- 

v thei 80 i 
following lines from a volume of Westall’s Milton :— 

‘In the dim room, upon the sofa lulled, 

Wild books strewed round as thick as wild flowers culied ; 
How oft has Spenser’s vast and varied lay 

Changed Pain’s fierce imps to Paladin and Fay! 

Or Falstaff’s wit, or Milton's solemn strain, 


sparkles in the Lydian’s store 
Vie with the wealth ye lately flung round me! 


cooling breeze 
(July's hot face still flashing through the trees) 
Slow stole the fever of disease away, 
While, bent o'er Tasso’s sunbeam-written lay, 
His own Armida in that bower of bliss 
Shot to my heart a renovating kiss ; 
Till with Rinaldo I rushed forth afar, 
Where loud on Zion burst the Red Cross War.’ 


A GUANO LOCALITY. 
BY A VISITOR. 


Tue southern coasts of Africa are almost entirely des- 
titute of harbours or shelter for shipping—the only safe 
and commodious one is situated on the south-west coast, 
in latitude 33 degrees 8 minutes south, and about seventy 
miles northwards from Cape Town. It is known as 
Saldanha Bay, and is within Cape Colony; but, until the 
last two years, it had been scarcely visited at all, except 
by voyagers who had occasion to make such repairs as 
require a vessel to be hove down, and for this purpose 
it affords much greater facilities than the comparatively 
troubled waters of Table Bay. Last year some attention 
was called to this bay by the visit of a large number of 
vessels, for the purpose of obtaining the guano which 
abounded upon some of its islets; and since that 

about 40,000 tons have been removed from these n 
and desert shores io fertilise our own land. From north 


here, John h 


vessels were there at one time in 


e taking in guano. 
The colonial government, which levied a duty of L.1 
viously dried in the sun, was w 


the farmers of the interior drove down in large quan- 
tities as supplies for the ships. Saldanha Bay then pre- 
sented a scene of life and animation, contrasted to its 
state before and since. No one can walk among its 
barren sand-hills, where no sound is audible but that of 
the ocean, without feeling the most op ive lone- 
liness. Shooting parties were often formed to chase the 
antelopes and baboons, which at one time abounded in 
the neighbourhood, but soon retired before the guns of 
the sportsmen. The baboons are about four feet in 
height, and of a fierce disposition, and, from their agility 
in scrambling among the rocks, are not easily shot. The 
writer was the spectator upon one occasion of a young 
baboon, which had been slightly wounded by a musket- 
ball, seizing a good-sized dog, and ripping it open with 
his powerful teeth. Having thus pid himeelf of one of 
his pursuers, he retreated among some rocks, and could 
not afterwards be found. There are also hares and rab- 
bits, and other varieties of small game. 

Ostriches, too, inhabit this sandy district, but, owing 
to their extraordinary fleetness, seldom fall a prey to 


EFe 


before. A friend of the writer, 
spot one day, killed an ox for the 
crew, and hung it upon a triai in 

in which he He was 
middle of the night by an unusual noise, and 
cautiously out underneath the 


claws. Being without arms of an 

turally felt some alarm at first; 

clined to put up with a total loss of the he 
a large stone at the beast, which immediately had 
effect of making it decamp. 

On Marcus island eggs are laid in great quan 
by duikers and other sea-birds. An old man who ob- 
tains a livelihood by collecting them, and sendi 

two islands Schapen and Meeuwen, which are also 
great egg-depositories, Schapen, which is the largest 


girs 
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to south, the bay has an extent of about twenty-five 
miles, and its breadth may be about seven. There are 
three small islands near its entrance bearing the names 
of Jutten, Malagas, and Marcus islands. Between Jutten 
island and the main shore vide 
for vessels of almost any burden. Malagas was 
covered with guano several feet in depth, and the cap- 
tains of numerous vessels that were sent out to search 
the coast for the supposed nitrate of soda were glad to 
: come here and take home cargoes of guano. The 
| anchorage under this island is not very good, and the 
surf is heavy, so that most of the vessels lay in Hoetjes 
Bay, where they were completely sheltered. Nearly a 
scharged 1n ne Doats 
Many boatmen and labourers from Cape Town, as 
well as those brought by the ships, and parties of the 
crews, lived in tents upon this island for a considerable 
time, digging, drying, and carrying the guano, so that 
quite a little town was formed. The butchers of Cape : 
Town sent men to slaughter the cattle and sheep which 
man, who is obliged to content himself with their eggs, 
j Cheered this weak frame and flagging sense again. which are found laid upon the sand to hatch. One r ~ 
Oh books—oh blessings—could the yellow ore makes a very respectable meal for two persons, 
contents boing etkoned about equal to twenty 
That even forgetfulness of agony, hens’ eggs. There are plenty of sea-fowl—penguins, 
: duikers, shags, gannets, &c.—whose presence has ren- 
dered the soil of the islets so valuable. There are also 
many varieties of noxious snakes, of which the cobra 
di capella and the puff adder are the worst. Now 
that the vessels have left the place, it has reassumed 
its former solitariness, and the game is re 
isit 
tion 
of t 
on 
ved a 
eopard (called by the colonists a tiger ed o 
carcase, and tearing away the flesh with his teeth I 
| 


ours, has the effect pretty nearly of an 
the people of the United States 


=| entire’ probibition : the trade is so hampered, that it is 


the republication of this work in America 


AN IMPORTATION. 
7 | We have just received a somewhat unexpected present 
from the United Statee—a reprint of the first part of 
* Cuampens’s INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE,’ purport- 
were | ing to be published by C. B. Zeiber and Co., Philadel- 


published by us in Edinburgh, was issued at 12s. 9d. : 
the imitative edition, now issued in Philadelphia, we ob- 
price, or an advance of 30 per cent., without the slightest 
not worth carrying it on. What is, practically, the con- 
sequence? The American publishers, having no fear of 
productions. In all probability 20,000 copies of the 
de. | 1.20 weekly, merely to support the establishment of a 

| vow York printer. 
In these small affairs we have a fine example of the 
nation at arg taxed to benefit ne or bro individu 
nation at large taxed to benefit one or two individuals! 
the people ofthe United. Bat 


The proprietor | Information for the People will be sold in the States; 


for some 


competition before their eyes, lay 30 per cent. on our 
| we how they need have done had 


i 
35 


to imperative necessity for taxing the whole nation for 


miles | and thus 20,000 persons will each have to pay 6s. more 


ivates scarcely 


with the | Serve is to cost 18s. 9d.; being an addition of 6s. to the 


of water 


‘the care of the 
pared 

there is a large 
ironstone are fre- 


bt that a sufficient 


dou 
an 
T 


HE 
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of the two, is nearly a mile in diameter. It has a small | coasts of New Holland. Many of the 
with rabbits. lagoon extends about eight | but L.1 a-ton to the colonial gove 
miles to the south-east, and qa " mend the labour of loadi 
flats, where good salt may prices averaging from 
ere ae nt out were generally 
a narrow channel, varying service, 
in depth, coming in on the ea 
and running a considerable ¢ 
stream, from the tide, is con 
velocity of three or four mil 
summer season the south-ea 
with much violence, and drift 
possess no control, nor shall we reap any 
m it, if successful. This, however, is not 
f the surface. That from | the point. 
was and was used | The original edition of the Information for the People, 
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move the duties which press on prod 

Our paper is subjected to an excise duty of three-half- 
pence per pound weight, which seriously impairs any 
prospective advantage from literary enterprise ; and this 
should be removed. The American import duty of 30 
per cent. ought, in reason, also to be abolished. It is 
gratifying to know that the latter duty is at least 
soon to be lowered to 10 per cent., according to the 
lately revised tariff. That the reduction, partial as 
it is, will tend to open the American ports to English 
books, is evidenced by the fact of several booksellers 
from the States having already made arrangements to 


get supplies from London and Edinburgh. One book- | p) 


seller in Baltimore, with special reference to the revised 
tariff, arranged, afew weeks ago, to take from us in future 
a quantity of our Journal weekly, besides sundry other 
works. Here, then, may be said to be the commence- 
ment of a new trade. Until the 30 cent. is lowered 
to 10, not a sheet of our Journal reach Baltimore ; 
and so far the duty as it stands is a barrier to importa- 
tion, as well as to the general circulation of the work in 
America. The lowering to 10 per cent., as has been 
shown, will do something; but not till the whole duty is 
removed will there be a large and wholesome inter- 
course ; and till then, the American publishers will pos- 
sess, to a certain degree, a monopoly adverse alike to 
the interests of the people of the United States, and 
the works which are there re- 


prini 

Since writing the foregoing, the post has brought us 
from Paris the of a translation of the work 
referred to, to be entitled, ‘Insrrucrion Pour LE 
Pevrte.’ This work, it appears, is to extend, like 
our own, to a hundred sheets or treatises; but the 
price is to be 25 centimes, or 24d. each, instead of 
1}d. ; the cost of the entire book in French, therefore, 
will be L.1, 0s. 10d., or nearly double what is charged by 
us for the original. It is not without gratification that 
we allude to this fact. Patentees and proprietors of 
copyrights usually ask monopoly prices. In the pre- 
sent instance the reverse is the case. ‘The original edi- 
tion of the work, copyright as it is, is 
than either of its imitations; and 
alone interpose to 
the benefit of this 


tly cheaper 
arrangements 
vent our giving foreign nations 
pness. 


A NEW PLANET—BEAUTIFUL DISCOVERY. 
(From the Scotsman.]} 


Astronomy has gained another tri | 
of a new planet, under eee will render 


for ever memorable, as one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of modern science. T in M. Leverrier’s hands 
has for once observat It has enabled him 
to exercise a 

nation—not 


com hundred and fifty 
years. The forces exerted by the one planet on 

may accelerate its motion, or may retard it; may 

the axis, or may shorten it; and in ot 

slightly alter the form or the position of its No 


Krom this for in eight hundred nd jesse the 


that of Jupiter's’ in the one period 
t wu 3. one 
motion is less than its a 


ty, inly 
believed it to admit of & eat solution. It must be 
kept in mind that the inequalities of motion, which are the 
effect of the disturbing force, are always exceedingly small; 
and that, in the case of Uranus, the recorded observations 
are less numerous and less ancient than for the other 


great as that of the earth. Its motions must have been 
affected by Jupiter and Saturn; but they presented irre- 
gularities which the attraction of these planets could not 
explain. It was natural to refer these irregularities to some 
body without the system, since those within it could not 
account for them. t where was this body? what were 
its dimensions, and what its course in the heavens? 
L'institut Journal for 9th September, we have the mode of 
investigation described by which M. Leverrier attem 

to solve these questions, but it is too technical to be given 
here, Suffice it to say, that he arrived at his results 


steed, Mayer, Bradley, 
and on the series 
Uranus was 


presen 

planet without kno 

place. The elements of the unknown body, 

these investigations, were first published, we think, in 
month of June. ... Freed from decimals, the 
elements stand thus :—Period of revolution, 2 years ; 


earth from the sun ; it distance from the sun, 36 
times the distance of the earth from the sun [3,200,000,000 
miles]. Mass, 38 times ter than that of the earth, 
He says it should be found about five degrees eastward of 
the star delta in Capricorn. 

This publication of the elements probably induced J 
astronomers to search the portion of the heavens 


in 1781, 
and have been continued to 


835 | 

printing; but let them clearly understand that the prac- | changes in the one direction compensate those in the other. 
in is met lac to During half that period, for instance, the forces tend to 
our loss than it is to their own pecuniary detriment. 
It thus appears that, irrespective of any law of in- that of Saturn's ; and during the other half they tend to 
ternational copyright, British publishers could beat all 
vided the American and British legislatures would ree ater. These inequalities are, indeed, extremely minute, 
Given the position, mass, and periodic times of two planets, 
the astronomer is able cee Sse easy task) to cal- 

culate the perturbations which either will produce on the |} - 
other. But the problem which is the counterpart of this 
—given the perturbations, to find the position, mass, and 
| periodic time of an unknown disturbing body—is one of 
lanets. Now, this is the problem which M. Leverrier 
undertook to resolve, and has resolved with triumphant 

success. 

Uranus is the remotest planet of our system hitherto 
known. Its distance from the sun is nineteen times as : 
by direct methods, partly by a tentative process : 
gave him successive approximations. The former were 
ounded on a few scattered observations made by Flam- 
a: Lemonnier, from 1690 to 1771, 
| 
| 
| 

caved; and, on the 25d of September, M. Galle o n 
announced the appearance of the illustrious stranger, and 
very near the place assigned to it. The following is the 
Berlin, Sept. 25. 

‘ My dear Sir—M. Leverrier’s planet was discovered here 
on the It is a star of the 
ee ee a diameter of two or three 
seconds, are its places :— . | 

. a planet hitherto unknown would be found, but to weigh RA. Destination, : 

its mass, number the years of its revolution, and tell the 

of its the ove of the The ite 

t out from millions planet retrograde, its motion amounting daily 

the to four seconds of time. Bruxyow.” 

All who have dipped into the elements of astronomy, 
know that the planets disturb each other’s motions by | one of the greatest triumphs of t astronomy.’ He 
their mutual attractions. =a and Saturn afford the adds, in a postscript, that the planet has been observed in 
best example of the perturbat no cating Sante Chie nevi of Mr Bishop's Observatory in the Regent's Park. ‘It appears | 
action and reaction, which produces a cycle of smail chan bright,’ he says, ‘and with « power of 320 I can see the 

disc’—that is, it presents a ‘visible breadth,’ while the 
brightest stars continue mere points, however great be the 
ing power of the telescope. Uranus subtends an 
and on the supposition that the new 
planet follows the general law in respect of density, Lever. | 
rier infers that it should subtend an angie rather —_! 
| ing three aeconds, and show a dise in a good telescope, 
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says it has a diameter of two or three seconds. | M. Arago.—Prisoner, have you any family? 
solar system. Sir John Herschel states, in a letter to the | sent. He said he thought the sxight-os wall sedhan 
Atheneum, that Mr Adams, a young mathematician, had | it out whether he had or not. 


been in a similar in jon, and had arrived | M. Arago said he didn’t much differ from that opinion. 
at nearly coinciding Leverrier’s. He then addressed both tor and prisoner, and told 
oe them that if they couldn't settle their differences without 

At a meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, M. | quarrelling in the streets, he should certainly commit them 


of 
presented a fifth final memoir on the new | both next time. In the meantime, he called upon both to 
eos which ew frmeey ag cry to be called Neptune. | enter into their own recognisances ; and directed the police 
Leverrier has since raised to the rank of Officer of | to have an eye upon both, observing that the prisoner 
the of Honour, and M. Galle to that of Chevalier of | would be likely to want it a long time, and the prosecutor 
oe Mr Lassell of Liv has announced | would not be a hair the worse for it. 


The following jeu d’esprit on this subject in the DAY-DAWN. 
Atheneum under the title of Asrronomicat Poice Re- Tue first low fluttering breath of wakening day 
PORT :-— Stirs the wide air. Thin clouds of pearly haze 
An ill-looking kind of body, who declined to give Float slowly o'er the sky, to meet the rays 
name, was brought before the Academy of Sciences, + othe | Of the unrisen sun—whose faint beams play 
with having assaulted a gentleman of the name of Uranus Among the drooping stars, kissing away 
in the public highway. The prosecutor was a youngish- Their waning eyes to slumber. From the gaze, 
looking person, wrapped up in two or three greatcoats, and Like snow-wreath at approach of vernal days, 
looked chillier than anything imaginable, except the pri- The moon's pale circlet melts into the gray. 
soner, whose teeth absolutely shook all the time. Glad ocean quivers to the gentle gleams 
Policeman Leverrier stated that he saw the prosecutor Of rosy light, that touch his glorious brow, 
walking along the pavement, and sometimes turning side- And murmurs joy with all his thousand streams. 
ways, and sometimes running up to the railings and jerking And earth’s fair face is mantling with a glow, 
about in a strange way. Calculated that somebody must Like youthful beauty’s, in its changeful hue, 
be ing his coat, or otherwise assaulting him. It was so When slumbers, rich with dreams, are bidding her adieu. 


that he could not see; but thought, if he watched 
the direction in which the next odd move was made, he 


might find out something. When the time came, he set peta area 
nnow, a constable in another division of the same force, 
to watch where he told him; and Briinnow caught the Aptzv my youth! Without one sigh adieu! 
— lurking about in the very spot, trying to look as Deceits, enchantments, struggles, longings, dreams, 
he was minding his own business. Had suspected for a Delusions, follies—(no light load meseems !)— 
long time that somebody was lurking per Seok bon of Take all! Cast to the winds thy retinue. 
bourhood. Briinnow was then called, and deposed to The mind, swollen out with mists which hide from view 
catching the prisoner as described. A host of daring thoughts that scorn the wise— 
M. Arago,—W as the prosecutor sober ? And wandering love, fresh arrows, as he flies, 
Leverrier—Lord! yes, your worship; no man who had Infixing still—and hatreds fierce, though few ! 
a drop in him ever looks so cold as he did. An eve serene and still, my soul, sore tried 
M. Arago.—Did you see the assault ? With earthly warfare, courts. My youth adieu! 
|  LLeverrier.—I can’t say I did; but I told Briinnow ex- But not adieu for ever. Yet again, 
oy eer he’d be crouched down—just as he was. I trust to meet—to dwell in thee—not vain, 
Arago Briinnow).—Did And frail, and fallen, as now, but born anew, 
Briinnow.—No, your worship ; caug prisoner. Stainless, redeemed, immortal, glorified ! 
M., Arago.—How do you know there was any assault at 
? 
Leverrier.—I reckoned it couldn't be otherwise, when I FRENCH AND ENGLISH LADIES. 


saw the prosecutor making those odd turns on the pave-| The French ladies are certainly very artificial in all their 
ment. ~ movements, owing to the training which they undergo 
M. Arago.—Y ou reckon and you calculate! Why, you'll | from infancy. Everything is done for from the first 
tell me next that you policemen may sit at home and find | curling of their infantine locks to the day of marriage—if 
out all that’s going on in the streets by arithmetic. Did | matrimony be their destiny—attitude and appearance are 
you ever bring a case of this kind before me till now ? continually studied. Their education is extremely artificial; 
Leverrier.—Why, you see, your worship, the police are | and the instances of accomplished minds incomparably 
airy cleverer and cleverer every day. We can't help | more rare than among our English ladies, who are, after 
it grows upon us. all, superior to women in every other part of the world. 
M. Arago.—You're getting too clever for me. What | Unfortunately for their fame, the French do not often meet 
does the prosecutor know about the matter ? ; in the provincial parts of France the bright examples of 
The prosecutor said all he knew was that he was pulled | intellectual culture, of high polish and fascinating 
behind heer gre several times. On being further ex- | which distinguish so large a ion of the wives 
amined, he said that he had seen the prisoner often, but | daughters of Great Britain. such individuals do 
did not know his name, nor how he got his living ; but had | appear among the motley crew of British travellers or resi- 
understood he was called Neptune. He himself — dents in France, their true elegance of bearing and graces 
rates and taxes a good many years now. Hada 'y of | of character are duly estimated by the French gentry, who 
six—two of whom got their own — have a quick perception of what is noble and disti 
The prisoner being called on for his defence, said that | From the habit of ing early at school exhibitions, 
it was a quarrel. He had pushed a and the | French ladies acquire y an unembarrassed manner, 
prosecutor had pushed him. They known each other | and never betray the mawvaise honte which a timid English 
a long time, and were always quarrelling—he did not know | gir] so frequently evinces when brought into notice; and 
why. It was their nature, he su He further said | yet there is something far more interesting in the diffidence 
that the prosecutor had given a false account of himself— | of the latter, even if it be accompanied with a little gau- 
that he went about under different names. Sometimes he | cherie at first, than in the confident look and unconcern of 
was called Uranus, sometimes Herschel, and sometimes | the girl who can bear the gaze of many strangers without 
Georgium Sidus, and he had no character for regularity in and exhibit her talents without any nervous 
the hbourhood. Indeed he was sometimes not to be hension or distrust in her power of pleasing.—Hairby’s 
seen for a long time at once. Found 
that he hed poshed ad the prieoner 
t pus Published by W. and R. Cuamszrs, Street, Edinburgh. 
too. In the altercation which followed, it wes found very | Also by D. Cuamnens, 96 Miller W. S. One, 
difficult to make out which began: and the worthy magis- | Amen Corner, London; and J. M‘Guasuan, 21 D’Olier Street, 
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| | 
trate seemed to think they must have begun together. Dublin.—Printed by W. and R. Cuampers, Edinburgh = 


